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‘‘He who serves well and speaks not, merits more 
Than they who clamor loudest at the door. 
Therefore the law decrees that, as this steed 
Served you in youth, henceforth you shall take heed 
To comfort his old age, and to provide 
Shelter in stall, and feed and field beside.” 
—From the “Bell of Atri,” Longfellow. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Herbert Brown’s Dream 


It was morning. Mrs. Brown was dressing 
when she heard a distressed ery from the room 
adjoining. She hastened into the room. Mr. 
Brown seemed to be still asleep, but his face was 
distressed and he was groaning. 

Mrs. Brown hurried to the bedside and put her 
hand on his forehead. 

“Wake up, wake up, Herbert, you’ve got a 
nightmare.” 

Mr. Brown opened his eyes slowly and stared 
at his wife for a moment as if he did not know her, 
then, as she kept saying, ‘‘Wake up, wake up,”’ 
he sat up and said: 

“Thank God, I’m not a horse.”’ 

Mrs. Brown laughed. ‘No, you’re Herbert 
Brown! What were you dreaming about that 
troubled you so?” 

“T dreamed that I was Prince, the old horse 
I gave to Farmer Jones three years ago. He 
needed a horse, he said, to do light work on his 
place. I’ve been so busy that I never thought to 
inquire after the horse. I’m going to look up 
Mr. Jones’ farm this forenoon and go to see 
Prince. I made Mr. Jones promise not to sell 
Prince, but to let me know when he was too old 
to work.” 

“In other words,” interrupted Mrs. Brown, 
‘“‘you wanted to be sure that he should work as 
long as he could stand.” 

“You’re hard on me, Martha, but after the 


dream I had last night I don’t think you are too © 


hard; I deserve it. I should have kept Prince 
myself when he was growing old.”’ 

“What did you dream?” asked Mrs. Brown. 

“T dreamed that I was Prince and that I was 
in a little procession of horses. Some were so 
lame that they could hardly walk; some were so 
old that they were stiff and feeble. I dreamed 
that I was so tired and weak that I could hardly 
take another step. Iwas hungry, but my mouth 
was so hot and dry I was suffering more with 
thirst than with hunger. Once I saw a brook in 
a green field, I tried to go to it and so did the 


other horses, but two men with long whips would 
not let us stop, and, oh, how I longed for water 
and a rest! 

‘“‘One horse stumbled and fell, a man struck 
him with a whip and kicked him, but he didn’t 
move. We passed on, and I hoped he was dead. 
I heard the man say to the other man who was 
driving us, ‘This is a pretty poor lot. Some of 
the others will give out before we get them to 
the boat.’ 

“**Tt’s cruel work,’ said the other; ‘I don’t like 
it, but I have to get money to feed my family.’ 
Although I was a horse I seemed to understand 
what the men said. Two gentlemen stopped in a 
low car and I heard one say: 

“And this shameful sight is in England where 
the first Humane Society was formed!’ 


“The friend who was with him answered: 
‘*T know it is very cruel, but you Americans 


have not much to boast of. I went to see a horse 
auction one day when I was in Boston, and there 
were horses put up for sale that were very old 
and lame and not fit to work. I was thankful 
when I saw a man (I was told he was from the 
Animal Rescue League) bidding for some of the 
poorest horses and taking them away. I was 
told that they were to be shot.’ 

‘““* Well,’ said the other, ‘which would you pre- 
fer, to be shot, or to live a few months or years in 
misery?’ 

“Then we passed on, and IJ heard no more, but 
I said in my dream: 

“Oh, if some one would shoot me now, here 
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on the road, before I have to take another step.’ 
My fear and my pain were so great that I cried 
out, as you heard me, then you woke me up.” 

“What made you dream such a painful 
dream?” asked Mrs. Brown. 
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Mr. Brown got up and began to dress hurriedly. 
“Tl go down to breakfast and after that I'll 
see if I can find Prince. After that I promise 
you I will do everything I can to put a stop to the 
traffic in those horses that should be given rest.” 
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“Why, I met a company of wretched looking 
horses today. I have read about the ‘Old Horse 
Traffic’ but never paid much thought to it. 
Then I noticed that one horse, with his head 
hanging down almost to the dust, and limping 
badly, looked like Prince. I ought to have 
stopped the men and the miserable horses. I 
suppose I could have bought them all and put 
them in a field close by with a running brook. 
They tried to go to the field, and the men struck 
them and shouted at them. I might have 
bought them, I am sure, for much less than the 
price I have just paid for a new automobile. I 
ought, in common humanity, to have stopped 


them; it has haunted me ever since. That is 
what made me dream.” 
“‘T don’t wonder,” said Mrs. Brown. ‘‘ You 


don’t know how badly I felt when I saw Prince 
led away.” 


‘“‘T wish you every success,”’ said Mrs. Brown. 
“T would rather buy up old horses and give 
them release from suffering than to have the 
finest automobile in the market. When you 
think how the horses give their lives for us I 
can’t bear to think of our ingratitude.” 

‘“‘Shakespeare put it in a few lines,” said Mr. 
Brown: 


‘Blow, blow thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude. 
Thy tooth is not so keen 
Because it is not seen 
As benefits forgot.” 


“Tl start out right after breakfast in my fast- 
est car for Farmer Jones’ place. It’s only about 
ten miles. Will you go with me?” 
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It was a beautiful afternoon and Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown enjoyed the woods and the green fields. 
In one field they saw a pleasing sight,—a little 
group of handsome, well-fed horses and a young 
woman who evidently owned and loved them, 
standing with them. 

“That is what we should have done for Prince,”’ 
said Mrs. Brown. ‘‘He should have been given 
rest and every comfort when he was growing 
old.” 

They arrived at Mr. Jones’ farm. Looking at 
the ample fields they saw no horse. Mr. Jones 
came out of the barn to meet them. 

“This is a surprise, Mr. Brown, I’m glad to 
see you,” he said, but he did not look glad. 

“We thought we’d come round and see old 
Prince,’”’? Mr. Brown said. 

Mr. Jones’ face flushed. ‘I’m sorry, Mr. 
Brown, but he got rather too old for my work.” 

“Why didn’t you let me know as I told you to? 
What did you do with him? Have you killed 
him?” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Brown. I’m too tender-hearted 
to kill anything. A man comes round once in a 
while for old horses and takes them and disposes 
of them all right. All the farmers let him take 
their old horses.”’ 

“What does he do with them? How far do 
they have to walk? Where do they go?” Mr. 
Brown asked these questions one after the other 
impatiently, and waited for a reply. 

Mr. Jones looked ashamed. ‘I don’t know 
just where they do go, but everybody lets this 
man take them away.” 

“No matter how far they have to walk, or 
whether they are able to travel, and you don’t even 
know whether he is going to sell them again or 
not? You got rid of Prince and you didn’t care 
what became of him. I call it outrageous! You 
ought to be prosecuted!”’ 

Mr. Brown’s face was red and he was trem- 
bling with anger. 

“You got rid of him yourself,’’ answered the 
man, ‘“‘and you got the best out of his life.”’ 

‘Herbert, Herbert,” said Mrs. Brown, putting 
her hand on her husband’s arm. ‘‘Come away. 
Mr. Jones is right. He could not be expected to 
be more careful than you who had had Prince 
for fifteen years.”’ 


Mr. Brown groaned. He did not speak again. 
He began to say something, then he choked and 
started up his car in a hurry. They rode half 
the way home without speaking. Then Mr. 
Brown said: 

‘“‘Tt’s a hard lesson but I deserve it. If I live 
and spend a fortune I’ll break up that old horse 
traffic.” 

‘“Amen,”’ said Mrs. Brown. 

“Tf I only knew how he died, what he suffered! 
My faithful old Prince.”’ His words were broken 
with a sob. 


II 


A week later there was quite a sensation in the 
office of the Humane Society. Mr. Brown was 
not unknown there, as every year he had sent a 
generous check to the society. The manager 
came to meet him. 

‘“‘T want you to find an old horse for me,” Mr. 
Brown said. ‘‘When I gave the horse away 
three years ago he was only twenty-five years 
old, and some horses, if they are in good condi- 
tion, can do light work until they are thirty. He , 
had a spavin and limped a little, not much, and 
it didn’t seem to hurt him. I bought an automo- 
bile and gave my horse to a farmer I knew who 
said he had only light work for a horse to do, and 
that he would take good care of him. I told him 
to let me know if his lameness grew worse or if 
he was getting too old for work, and I’d take him 
back, but he didn’t; he sold him to-one of those 
men who buy up old horses. I'll give you a 
generous sum if you will put agents on this case. 
I'll pay for an extra agent. The horse was white. 
My coachman taught him to bow his head when 
he asked him if he wanted sugar. He would bow 
three or four times. He might answer to the 
word ‘sugar’ now. I can’t tell what he has been 
through—he may be dead—but I’d give a 
thousand dollars if you could find him alive.” 

“We'll try,” said the manager. ‘‘We have 
been trying for a long time to stop the traffie in 
old horses, and now have an Old Horse Traffic 
Committee that was started by Miss Cole. The 
Animal Rescue League of Boston have what they 
call a ‘Horse Rescue Fund’ and they keep one 
man especially to look up old and unfit horses. 
He has to buy them, of course, but he gets 
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nearly a thousand a year in and around Boston, 
going for miles to find them, but as a rule he 
cannot take them from their owners without pay 
because the law would say that they are still 
‘fit for work.’ This man searches in the city 
stables and the barns in the country for horses 
that are old and otherwise unfit for work. 

“The law,” the manager sadly said, ‘‘seems to 
be that men can work a horse just as long as he 
can walk. I’ll put on a special agent at once to 
try to find your horse.” 

‘lll pay the agent gladly,” said Mr. Brown, 
‘“‘and I’ll be on the watch myself as I ride around 
the country. Let me know if any horse like 
Prince is found and I’ll buy him, at any rate, 
even if he is not Prince.” 


] 


Several weeks passed by. A dozen horses 
were brought to Mr. Brown, but not Prince. 
Mr. Brown had a large pasture near his barn. 
He kept every horse for a time and gave it com- 
fort and luxury. People called it ‘Herbert 
Brown’s Home of Rest.’ Some laughed at it 
but all really humane persons were glad to hear 
of it. Not content with what the agent he was 
paying for in the Humane Society was doing, Mr. 
and Mrs. Brown took frequent trips out into the 
country, always searching in lonely fields and 
on farms for horses that were unfit for work. 
Although they did not find Prince, they had the 
comfort of knowing that they saved several 
other animals from prolonged suffering. 

On a lonely road they found a sick calf that 
had been thrown out into a field to die and 
which they had a kind-hearted farmer take care 
of. 

‘“T will try to stir up this cruel traffic in young 
calves,’ said Mr. Brown, as he went in search of 
help. ‘‘I never have realized how much cruelty 
and suffering there is in this world we call 
civilized.” 

This was not a solitary instance. Another 
day in a distant country pasture they found an 
old ox. The herbage was dry and scanty and 
there was no water near. 

“He is old,” said Mr. Brown sadly. ‘‘He 
has borne the burden and the heat of the day, 
working for his master under a heavy yoke. He 
cannot lift his head to look at the sky, yet I 


believe, I must believe, or I should go mad, that 
God hears his voiceless prayer, and that a better 
life awaits him. How many of these faithful 
servants of man work, suffer and die without one 
word of gratitude and appreciation,—die in 
suffering without pity, and I, what have I ever 
done to help such indifference and cruelty? 
Just give a little money.” 

There was no humane society within miles. 
Mr. Brown went himself to the nearest farm and 
for a consideration of money a farmer consented 
to take the ox which he said a driver of cattle 
going through the country had dropped off from 
the drove as it was too weak to walk further. 
The farmer promised to give it a comfortable 
stall and water and food until Mr. Brown came 
again. 

An old white horse that Mr. Brown discovered 
in a pasture at a distance lying on the ground was 
not able to get up. He had cropped all the grass 
within reach of his head but evidently was too 
weak to rise. Mr. Brown approached with 
great fear of finding the horse was Prince, turned 


out to die, but it was not his old horse. He 
hurried in his car to the nearest farm, compelled 
the man to go back with him, taking a pail of 
water. They lifted the poor creature’s head; 
he drank greedily a few mouthfuls, then his head 
fell back and he quietly died. 

‘‘Was he your horse? Did you put him here 
to die alone and uncared for?” asked Mr. Brown, 
burning with indignation and grief. Mrs. Brown 
wept silently. 
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“T couldn’t kill him,” said the man, ‘‘I’m too 
tender-hearted. Then, too, I haven’t a gun and 
nobody around here will shoot a horse. They 
always turn them out when they can’t do any 
more work. I’m too far from the city, I can’t 
get a man to take an old horse.” 

‘Good God!” exclaimed Mr. Brown. ‘“‘When 
you’re old and feeble and sick would you like to 
be treated as you have treated this horse of 
yours?” 

The man turned sullenly away. Mr. Brown 
with tears in his eyes returned to his car. 

“T can’t do anything more today,” he said 
brokenly to his wife. ‘I must go home.” 

The next day he increased the number of his 
advertisements for Prince and also doubled the 
offer he had made for his return. That was all 
he could do. 

When these various trips in the country were 
over Mrs. Brown was really ill with what she 
had seen, and Mr. Brown vowed that he would 
never rest until he had aroused the indifferent 
public to greater sympathy for these faithful 
servants of man that are so cruelly used. 

“People must be made to think,’ he said. 
“Humane education should be faithfully taught 
in schools, churches, women’s clubs, and else- 
where. How are we going to do it? The Hu- 
mane Societies have done much, but they have 
much more todo. The sale of old horses goes on, 
and the cruel trapping and slaughtering of ani- 


mals. At least mankind should learn to give 
them a humane death. I can’t bear to think 
Oljites 


At last, when Mr. and Mrs. Brown were giving 
up in despair, old Prince was found. 

It was a beautiful morning in October. Mrs. 
Brown stood looking out of the window in her 
dining room. ‘They had just finished breakfast. 
Mrs. Brown said, “I wonder why it is that 
the wonderful beauty of the trees makes me so 
sad.” 

‘“‘Perhaps it is because we know it cannot last, 
even now the leaves are falling, but the fields are 
still green.” 

“How I wish we could see our dear old Prince 
out there in the sunshine with those other poor 
old horses we have taken,” said Mrs. Brown. 
“How happy it would make us!” 


‘Don’t mention it,” said Mr. Brown, witha 
heavy sigh; “I can’t bear to think of it.” 

‘“‘What is that ambulance stopping for; I sup- 
pose they are bringing us another horse.’’ Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown hurried out into the hall to 
the side door. They were always expecting and 
hoping to hear about Prince. 

A man was unloading a white horse at the gate 
of the driveway. He could not hold him back; 
the horse whinnied loudly as if he were calling 
someone. Mr. Brown ran out and literally fell 
on the horse’s neck. Mrs. Brown followed. 
The horse was checked in his walk toward the 


barn; the man stopped and there were literally 
tears in his eyes. 

‘“‘T don’t need to ask,”’ he said. 
I felt sure of it when he bowed his head at the 


“Tt zs Prince. 
word ‘sugar.’”’ 

‘“‘He shall have all the sugar he wants,” said 
Mrs. Brown, sobbing. “I’ll give him a barrel 
full.” 

“Don’t,” said the man laughing, ‘don’t kill 
him with kindness. Let him go and see if he 
knows his stall.” 

They all stepped away from him and the horse, 
limping, went directly to the barn, through the 
open door, passed the cow stalls, and walked as 
fast as he could into the large box stall he had left 
over three years ago. 

The coachman, now the chauffeur, almost ran 
from the garage where he was washing the car and 


) 
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seized Prince by the head. Prince whinnied for 
joy. 

*T’ll get him a nice warm mash such as I used 
to give him every week,” and he hurried off. 

Then Mr. Brown turned to the man who had 
brought Prince back to him. He was the new 
agent he had paid for. 

“T can’t thank you enough,” he said. “How 
and where did you find him?” 

“It was your advertisement,” the man replied. 
‘“‘A farmer, twenty miles from here, was his pres- 
ent owner. He was glad to let him go as he was 
evidently growing too old to work. He was kind 
to him, though he didn’t feed him as you would 
have done.” 

“T will pay him generously, and you too,” 
said Mr. Brown gratefully. ‘It is a great load 
off our minds.”’ 

“Indeed it is,’ said Mrs. Brown. Prince 
whinnied again. The coachman came running 
with the good mash he had hastily mixed, and 
Prince plunged his nose eagerly into it. 


“Let us leave him happy in his old stall. He 


has got home at last! We'll see him again. He 
won’t run away, and I want to give our friend 
here some refreshments and share with him a 
little of our happiness,”’ said Mr. Brown. 

Then they left Prince peacefully eating, and 
with backward glances, and faces beaming with 
smiles, went off out of the stable into the house.— 
Anna Harris Smith. 


Among the ancient Greeks honours were be- 
stowed upon beasts which had rendered signal 
services to their masters. The graves of Cimon’s 
mares with which he three times conquered at the 
Olympic games, were still, in the days of Plu- 
tarch, to be seen near his own tomb.—Wester- 
marck: ‘The Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas,’’ vol. 2. 


A good man will take care of his horses and 
dogs, not only while they are young, but when 


old and past service. 
—Plutarch, “Lives,” “Cato.” 
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The ‘‘Old Horse Traffic Committee”’ 

Miss A. M. F. Cole has issued a letter explain- 
ing the development of her work, which in future 
will be carried on under the title of the “‘Inter- 
national League against the Export of Horses 
for Butchery.” 

In it she says: 

‘From the beginning my work has been mainly 
abroad, meeting the boats and following the 
horses to their death. This has brought me into 
contact with animal protectors abroad, who send 
me information; and with horses exported for 
butchery from other countries, whose sufferings 
I report to fellow-workers in those countries. 
So there is already a little international band of 
workers against this traffic; and because both 
the traffic and the fight against it began in Eng- 
land, foreign friends ask for our advice and help 
in their fight against the traffic from their own 
countries. So our League began, and developed 
naturally, and will, I believe, become a great 
force against this cruel traffic wherever it exists. 

‘“‘Our representative in one country wrote to 
me of the terrible conditions in which horses 
arrived there, exported for butchery from another 
country. We sent on that report to our repre- 
sentative in that country, who undertook to 
investigate the case. A friend in Paris keeps me 
informed about the conditions at Vaugirard, the 
horse abattoir to which our horses are sold; and 
we warn people in England and in Ireland and 
Germany of the extreme and present cruelty at 
that abattoir. The shipping of horses is watched 
at one port and their arrival at another, on a line 
where we have reason to fear casualties. And 
SOLON: 

‘““By such united effort we work for the ending 
of our own traffic and try to prevent its develop- 
ment in other countries.” | 

The League, so far, has representatives in 
Belgium, Channel Islands, France, Germany, 
Holland, Irish Free State, Northern Ireland, 
Scotland.—From the “‘ Animals’ Friend,” London. 


“Sympathy is a gift’’; the power of sharing in 
the feelings of living creatures, which if you 
destroy, you make yourselves hard and cruel. 

—Ruskin, “The Two Paths.”’ 


Old Friends 
O! sure am I, when I come to die, 
And through Death’s portals go, 
Those cats, and dogs, and little white mice, 
And birds, I used to know, 
Shall all come rushing to welcome me, 
Their friend of long ago. 
And the cats will purr, ‘‘We’ve missed you so, 
And we know you’ve missed us too.” 
And the dogs will bark, ‘“‘Good morning, friend, 
We’ve waited long for you.” 
And the little white mice will squeak with joy, 
And the birds will chirp, and coo. 


And happen what may, on the Judgment day, 
I shall not affrighted be, 
If the cats, and dogs,—all weak, dumb things 
That on earth were dear to see, 
Should receive from God the gift of speech, 
For I know they’ll plead for me. 
—A. Muir, in the Interary Digest. 
G. K.’s Weekly, London. 


We have received the following letter from 
Mrs. William R. Callahan of Buffalo, N. Y., 
which I am sure will interest all humane readers. 
Mrs. Callahan is very successful in getting 
humane work into the schools. She also has a 
column in the Kenmore Record under the heading, 
“Be Kind,” and I have used from time to time 
items of interest from this column, as they are 
vital to the cause. 

“‘T am sure you will be pleased to learn that 
after two years’ negotiation I have at last per- 
suaded the Buffalo City Woman’s Club to 
appoint a Humane Committee (myself as chair- 
man). This Club is one of Buffalo’s oldest and 
largest women’s clubs. I feel that the appoint- 
ment is splendid propaganda for humane work, 
don’t you? I am enclosing a dollar, for.which 
please send me 100 ‘How Philip Was Cured.’ 
Our public school principal, Mr. Hermstreet, 
requested them, and he will, himself, test out the 
effect of the story on the children. I think I 
told you I have the endorsement of the Superin- 
tendent of Education to place humane literature 
in the schools. I have a humane Committee, 
unofficially appointed, in five public schools. 
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The teachers take charge of all literature sent 
them, placing it where most fitting. Finances do 
not permit me to take on more schools at present. 
This work is taken care of by four interested 
women and myself. We would be most grateful 
for any suggestions you might give us.”’ 


Be Kind 
THE SPEECHLESS 


I speak for those who are not formed for speech, 
Creatures of God and needing human care, 
For homeless cat, who to your closed door creeps, 
For straying dog, whose bones are very bare, 
For little birds, who all the winter long 
Fight their brave fight and cheer us with their 
song. 


The living fowls, who in our market place 
Are crowded into crates too small by far; 

No room to stand upright, every little face 
Pressed into other by the blinding bars; 

In summer’s heat, in winter’s zero cold 
Sans food, sans water, we each day behold! 


Horses, uncovered while the icy rains 
And snows beat on them, stand and wait 
outside 
Saloons and such like; heedless of the pains 
Of these good workers, drivers shirk inside! 
And when they do move on they are unshod 
With proper shoes and slip, and fall! Oh God! 


For creatures made by God to live and roam 
Free and unfettered over hill and plain, 

Now caged-up captives, never more to roam 
Nor see their beauteous haunts in life again; 

For these we ask the best conditions given. 
Life is so short! We need clean slates for 

Heaven. 
—P. N. Taylor. 


Mr. Joseph R. Carroll, a hardware merchant 
of Norfolk, Conn., positively refuses to sell steel 
traps.—WNellie Pease Callahan. 


There is no step wanting in the ladder of 
sentient creatures from animals up to man. 
—Lamartine. 


About Trapping 

“When an animal is caught it is a prey to the 
most terrible and frantic panic. Its very exist- 
ence is freedom, and to be suddenly arrested by 
the torturing jaws of the trap causes as much 
frenzied fear as agony. 

‘““My last bear I heard for many days before 
suspecting what the sounds were. I found the 
half-grown animal half-dead, with its foot gan- 
grened and stinking. Its teeth were broken with 
trying to sever the steel jaws of the enormous trap. 
The ground all about was torn up, and a little 
tree within reach was scratched bare of all its 
bark. The bear’s other leg was mutilated by its 
own agonized and frantic biting. Its pelt was 
worthless. For nearly a week it had been dying 
of torture, slowly and ruthlessly. 

“T came to a twitch-up snare of twisted brass 
wire. In the air, struggling in it, was a beautiful 
fox. The wires had severed the skin of its belly, 
and were embedded in the bleeding flesh, the 
skin being drawn back on each side of the wound. 
It must have been in this condition, O God, how 
long? And still it was not yet quite dead! Of 
course, its pelt, too, was useless. Crossing a 
stream, we looked at our muskrat traps. In one 
was a foot and some twisted sinews protruding 
from it. The next trap contained a fine mink, 
still lively. My partner had some trouble in 
killing it as it dodged his blows, which were none 
too accurate. Finally he partly stunned it, and 
then strangled it. It was a lovely morning, take 
it for allin all! And do you think this experience 
is exceptional? Bynomeans. During the past 
two years I have corresponded with many real 
trappers, rough but honest men, and there has 
not been one of them but said that trapping was 
a cruel game, which he would never play if it 
were not for the welcome extra money for his 
wife and children. Yes, and in order that you, 
dear ladies, may wear furs!” 

In the light of all that I have quoted of these 
facts, I may say that for my own part, custom 
has failed to harden me. Along with the fashion- 
able and ‘“‘cosy”’ stole, etc., I see the horrid 
tragedy which brought it to the wearer. It is not 
to me a matter of whether I would or would not 
wear fur, but simply that I could not.—Kthel M. 
Johnson, in “The Animals’ Friend.’ 
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LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


The Twenty-sixth Annual Fair 


The twenty-sixth Annual Fair of the Animal 
Rescue League will be held in the ballroom of the 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Monday and Tuesday, De- 
cember 3 and 4, 1928, from 10 A. M. to 9 P. M. 

During the year 1927 the Animal Rescue 
League received and took care of 94,513 animals 
as follows: 


HOTSES 2a eens Nahas Poe 775 
DORR ers eae On eee: 16,029 
(gate hie st URE) ese enone Seema, 77,362 
Smaller animals including birds....... 347 

94,513 


Imagine the great good that was done to hu- 
man beings and to the lower animals. To this 
great numbers add the puppies and the kittens 
that might have been born to homeless, neglected 
dogs and cats and we are sure that you will feel 
we deserve your help. 

We count on our Annual Fair as a much needed 


help in supporting the work at our headquarters 
and at our nine Branches and Receiving Stations 
in adjoining cities and towns. 

Will you not send us some contributions of 
money or articles, books, the new novels you have 
read through the summer, Christmas cards, pin 
cushions, laundry bags, shoe bags, dress covers, 
sofa pillows, all sorts of useful and fancy articles 
will be acceptable. We especially would like use- 
ful things for men so that buyers can get Christ- 
mas gifts for their husbands, sons, and brothers; 
also we need preserves, jellies, pickles, homemade 
cakes, pies, doughnuts, cookies, candy, fresh 
vegetables, fruit, ete. We want handkerchiefs 
for men and women for the handkerchief table; 
any attractive article for the gift shop. We 
would be grateful for anything to make the Fair 
attractive. We have large storerooms for keep- 
ing things and our treasury is always open. 

We had the present of a beautiful painting from 
Sister Etheldred (Etheldred Breeze Barry) of the 
Convent of St. Anne of Hampshire, England. 
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She has been a member of the League for a num- 
ber of years, and painted this picture of the 
Christ-child in the midst of the animals with 
angels in the background and underneath the 
words, ‘‘O wonderful mystery and admirable 
Sacrament that the animals should see the Lord 
born, lying in a manger.” We are getting cards 
out in a ten- and twenty-five-cent style. We 
would be glad to receive orders for these in 
advance, or our friends can purchase them at 
the Fair. 

On the membership table there will be a spe- 
cially fine exhibition illustrating our work for 
horses. Donations for our Horses’ Christmas 
work may be left on that table. 

We visited a great many stables last year, 
where the poor horses are kept, and distributed 
2,050 bags of feed, giving out also a large number 
of cards and leaflets on the care of horses. 

We expect to have a large variety of articles 
from which to choose Christmas gifts. Plan at 
least to send us some money or donations, if you 
cannot attend. We will have our usual good 
home-cooked luncheon under the able manage- 
ment of Mrs. Frank P. Stearns. Come to 
luncheon or afternoon tea, and bring your friends. 

Articles or money should be sent to the Animal 
Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 
Everything will receive prompt and grateful 
acknowledgment. Checks should be made pay- 
able to the Animal Rescue League.—Anna 
Harris Smith (Mrs. Huntington Smith) President. 

Executive Committee: Mrs. Huntington 
Smith, President; Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, Secre- 
tary; Miss Elizabeth W. Storer, Director; Fred- 
erick J. Bradlee, Treasurer; Gerald G. E. Street, 
Director. 


During the month of October the League 
received 4,355 cats, 1,091 dogs, 102 horses and 15 
smaller animals. We placed 82 dogs and 54 cats 
in good homes. 


Our little garden at 51 Carver Street is still 
very attractive. The bird pool and the bird 
table have many visitors every day, and it is 
most interesting to look out the windows and see 
the birds enjoying themselves. It is a comfort 
to know we give such happiness, even if it is only 
to the sparrows. 


Our picture gallery down the long corridor at 
our headquarters is a great attraction to visitors, 
particularly to the children. We have many of 
them coming in from the poorer parts of the city 
who have never seen such a display of pictures. 
They stand in front and admire them, and I am 
sure the educational effect is good. 

I invite all of our friends in to see our garden 
and our pictures, for although we do not boast 
of them as anything great, yet I am sure they 
both afford much pleasure. I should have said 
that among our pictures we have a genuine 
Alexander Pope painting of a dog and cat that 
is greatly admired; it was given us to as a bequest 
from one of our members. 


Speaking of English sparrows, I will once again 
bring to your attention the fact that, in watching 
a certain bird house beside the Bungalow at Pine 
Ridge, I noted the mother bird coming and going 
to her little ones about every three minutes with 
her bill full of wriggling green worms. Can you 
say, therefore, that the English sparrow is of no 
use? 

Sometimes we have other living creatures 
brought in to us that enjoy our little garden. 
For example: we had two turtles in the bird pool 
this summer, but we were obliged to take them 
out and put them in a pond out in the country, 
for they were destructive to our plants and 
flowers around the pool. 


We are always very much interested in the 
Lend A Hand Society. We had the great pleas- 
ure of having the Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, 
President of that Society, and also one of our 
vice-presidents, make a call on us recently, 
also Miss Annie Brown, Secretary of the Society. 
From what they told me I realized their need 
of books for children, especially in the South. 
I concluded I had no right to keep so many books 
behind the glass doors in the bookcases in my 
office; therefore, I weeded out one hundred books 
and have sent them to the Lend A Hand Society 
to give out in schools where they will do good. 
I should be glad if any of our friends would help 
to fill the empty shelves left in the bookcases, 
yet I cannot feel the books would do as much 
good here as they would elsewhere; and while I 
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say I would be glad of books, yet I cannot help 
feeling it would be much better to give them to 
the Lend A Hand Society, at 101 Tremont 
Street, where they will be kept constantly in 
circulation. 


One of our clerks, Miss Churchill, who meets 
the people who come to the League, tells us a 
very amusing incident of a small child whose 
father had set a trap to catch some troublesome 
mice. The child was found pinning a note on the 
trap, warning the mice not to come near lest they 
be killed. ‘This child had evidently been in- 
structed in kindness to animals. This child 
has been a subscriber to Our FourRFooOTED 
FRIENDS for some time. She is very interested 
in reading it every month. 


A package containing 3,300 of our educational 
leaflets was recently sent to Mr. Ford of New 
Zealand for his work there. This is very 
encouraging to us. 


Though we have been sending our car, as 
usual, and one of our men to search the beaches 
for stray animals, cats and dogs, that people in 
closing up their houses have left behind them, 
we have found almost none. We believe that 
this is due largely to the fact that people are 
being educated to realize how cruel it is to go off 
and leave their animals behind them; also, 
families still at the beaches are collecting the 
strays and notifying us when to call, so naturally 
our work has become largely an order one,—that 
is, we go once or twice a week to collect the 
animals certain persons have taken in. We.are 
grateful to these persons for their humane help. 


FREE CLINIC 


DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


CLInic REPORT FOR SEPTEMBER, 1928 


Cases ‘treated: hi. sl ae eo 
Owners advised by telephone........... 


The Animal Rescue League’s: special horse 
agent has taken 7,447 horses during the last ten 
years. At the present time he averages over 700 
each year. ‘These horses are rescued from auc- 
tion stables, boarding stables where the poorer 
classes of men keep their horses, and from the 
streets. They are usually pedlers’ or junk 
dealers’ horses. In the country wretched farm 
horses are sometimes found and rescued from 
miserable sheds and shacks which are absolutely 
unfit for any living creature to live in. 

We feel we are doing a great deal of good in 
rescuing these unfortunate horses that have 
given their lives in service to mankind, and in 
preventing them from further suffering. The 
League, however, has been criticized for doing 
this kind of work. It has been said “‘that the 
League has no right to spend money for that. sort 
of work, but that we should prosecute the men 
who drive such horses and oblige them to give 
them up without pay.” 

In answer to this we would say that most of 
the owners of these poor old horses are men that 
are poor and ignorant, most frequently foreign- , 
ers. They probably not seldom have hardly 
enough money to feed their families. They are 
not so much to blame for driving such wretched 
horses as the horse dealers are for selling them, 
but, although there is a law against selling an old 
horse that is unfit for work, this law is constantly 
broken. For example: a recent consignment of 
horses arrived in Boston from Maine that were, 
most of them, wholly unfit for work. One of 
our members discovered them in the hold of the 
ship, and called our attention to them as soon as 
she arrived in Boston. The story of what was 
done will be found elsewhere in this paper. 

Even if a man is prosecuted according to the 
law, it does not always follow that the case is 
carried out as it should be. One of the things we 
have been told is that we ‘“‘cannot take a poor 
man’s horse away from him”’; therefore, if a horse 
is still able to stand up in the shafts, and pull a 
wagon slowly through the streets, even though 
he is not able to do so, we cannot get the horse 
unless we pay something for it. 

We have found out by sad experience that by 
far the quickest and safest way to rescue these 
old horses is by buying them. We do not pay 
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extravagant prices,—we pay from $5 to $7, 
usually, and occasionally $10, though we seldom 
have to pay as high as the latter mentioned 
price. By doing this we get them at once and 
save them perhaps from weeks, months, and some- 
times possibly even a year or more of misery. 

We got a horse in one instance that had been 
condemned, and the owner was ordered to kill 
him. ‘The owner immediately sold this horse to 
a boy for a few dollars, and, most fortunately, 
our agent discovered the boy leading him away, 
stopped him and took the horse. 

We cannot help pitying some of the poor for- 
eigners who drive these horses,—they are poor 
and forlorn in many cases, homesick often for 
their own country, and they do not understand 
enough of our language to explain their condi- 
tion. I stopped such a man on the street myself 
a few days ago, and could only understand 
enough to get the name of the stable from which 
the horse he was driving came. I sent our agent 
there and got the horse, but we did not prosecute 
the poor man, who looked so unhappy and for- 
lorn, and I almost felt I should give him some 
money for himself. 


A member of the League who is very fond of 
horses and who has a pensioned horse of her own 
at Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses happened 
to be on the boat coming from Portland to Bos- 
ton, and went down into the hold where she saw 
a group of horses that looked to her as if they 
needed attention. As soon as she arrived in 
Boston she came immediately to the League and 
kindly handed a check to our manager, saying 
she would like us to investigate these horses, as 
she felt they should be purchased at once and 
put to death; they were not in any condition to 
work further. Our manager got in touch, at 
once, with Archibald MacDonald, our special 
agent for the work horse. He hurried to the 
stable where these horses were delivered. From 
his visit we got the following report: 


Every member of the mounted metropolitan 
police of London, England, carries with his equip- 
ment dressing for first aid, suitable for man or 
beast, to be used in street accidents. 


Report from A. MacDonald on Shipment of 
Horses from Belfast 


These horses were consigned to McKinney 
Brothers for sale. There were nine (9) in all, 
and MacDonald was able to buy seven (7) of 
them. The other two were in fair condition 
and were both young, sound and good-winded. 


1 sorrel gelding with sprung knees..... $7.00 
1 bay mare with ringworm on left foreleg, 

SURV IA Ol teens ot eee ee kee eae 7.00 
1 small horse, 700 lbs., 28 yrs. old, lame 12.00 
1 bay mare, evidently trotting horse, 

very thin, about 22 yrs. old....... 14.00 
1 black horse, 20 yrs. old, thin, one eye 

POUGEG CU tie ar eee ae oe eee. 18.00 
1 brown mare, 18 yrs. old, very thin, one 

CVOl DONG te Ge, tne FR edhe ena ae oe 12.00 
1 brown horse, 26 yrs. old, thin, broken- 

winded, almost blind. ....-:..... 10.00 


The injuries to these horses were all of long 
standing, so that they were not suffering at the 
present time, except the horse with the ring- 
worm; the one with a sprung knee was, of course, 
uncomfortable when standing, but as soon as he 
began to walk he seemed to be better. 

MacDonald says that there is no law that 
would have prevented the shipment of these 
poor animals, although, of course, we know they 
should not have been sent to a sales stable to be 
sold; but he also says that the shippers will not 
be likely to send any more of this kind‘of animal 
again, as the cost of shipping was great—$12 
a head for freight and, in addition, the expense of 
looking after them on the trip. If they had not 
been well cared for in transportation—properly 
fed and watered—and if they had been really 
in a suffering condition, they could have been 
held up by the inspectors. But they do allow 
animals to be shipped that, in our estimation, 
should not be sold for further work. 

The interstate law has to do with shipping 
animals with contagious diseases, or injuries 
from which they are suffering. 


Mr. Caverly, who is a zealous agent of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League, has handed in a recent re- 
port of some of the work he has been doing: 

A dog had fallen into a dry well under the old 
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car barn at Grove Hall, Roxbury. Mr. Caverly 
and Albert Morris, another one of our agents, 
went immediately, upon receipt of the call from 
the police station, and found the well to be about 
25 feet deep. They lowered a rope, and Albert 
went down and got the dog. The poor creature 
must have been in there some few days, as he 
was very thin and hungry. He was brought 
to the League and given every comfort. 

Another dog complained of and rescued by 
Mr. Caverly was in a very bad condition, his 
body being a mass of sores, due to advanced 
condition of mange. He was owned by an 
Italian woman who could not speak English. 
Mr. Caverly found an interpreter, who informed 
the woman she must give up the dog, as it was 
not fit to be kept longer. It was brought to the 
League and put to death. 

A kennel in Everett was complained of, and 
visited. Conditions were bad, and our agent 
took away eight dogs. We cannot as yet suc- 
ceed in closing this particular kennel, but our 
men are watching it, and when they find ani- 
mals in bad condition they insist on taking them 
away. 


A beautiful, Silver Persian, mother cat and her 
three kittens were brought to us at the League. 
An interesting fact about this proud mother and 
her family is that just one week after weaning 
time we performed a spaying operation on the cat 
and the three kittens and they all made a com- 
plete recovery and have all been placed in good 
homes. 


A child playing with her cat put a bracelet 
over its head. The bracelet got fastened in the 
cat’s mouth, and the poor creature was nearly 
frantic with terror in endeavoring to release it- 
self. Mr. Caverly succeeded in getting the 
bracelet off, and the mother of the child was ad- 
vised to be more particular in the future to see 
that her children did not put or tie anything 
around the cat’s neck. 

In some way a cat got fastened in the walls of 
a house. Mr. Caverly was obliged to make an 
opening in the wall when he succeeded in getting 
the cat out. 


Mr. Irwin, our agent on the Cape, finds many 
pitiful cases of suffering among the animals 
there. Two calves were left out in a field un- 
cared for, a horse in very bad condition was at 
work. 

Four cats were left by a family who moved to 
a distance, also one stray dog. 

He found one horse, very old, also a calf, lame 
in one hip, that he put to death. 

A horse was found, without food or water, tied 
to a fence in a cranberry field. He was very 
thin. The owner of this horse carried cranberry 
pickers to a bog about five miles distance. He 
left home in the morning at 6 o’clock, and the 
horse was kept tied to the fence until night. 
Mr. Irwin gave the owner the choice of either 
going to court or having the poor old horse put 
to death. He consented to the latter. 

There is much need of work on the Cape, and 
we are always regretting that we cannot afford 
to keep our agent constantly employed to look 
after the cases. At present we only send him on 
certain cases of extreme suffering that we are 
notified of from people interested enough to re-. 
port to us. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennet Street... 170 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Cambridgey'2).. 2434 Ae ee eee 124 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue.... 144 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North- 
ampton Stréet..io sc. ee eee 294 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street ....... 248 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 
Streets. on fa ete pee ee eas 812 
Pine Ridge, /Dedhami*....3-= see se ee 49 
Medfield ccs re ee ere 29 
Chelsea, 36 Fourth Street.............. 744 
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ratts 


Dog Biscuits 


The first essential for perfect dog 
health is a correctly balanced 
diet. This is exactly what Spratt’s 
foods are made to provide. Dog- 
lovers the world over have had 
conspicuous success with these 
foods for seventy-five years. You 
can depend upon them, too. Sold 
by grocers, petshops, pet dealers, 
druggists everywhere. 


Write for Free Dog Book 


Active and Alert When Fed On 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


All Food—No Waste. Ask the man 
with the valuable dog —He Knows 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston ] SPRATT'S 
cas 


Full of valuable advice in care and 
feeding. Just the thing every dog 
lover needs for ready reference. 


Free on request 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD. 
Newark, N. J. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Cemetery for Small Animals SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 
at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of AF S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $20 up, according to location. UNDERTAKERS 


CREMATION 2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 


The League now has a crematory where small animals Elevated Station. 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 


at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, — 

Boston. Telephone Hancock 9170. 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE Co., 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 
The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
fifty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


W. A. YOUNG, D. V. M. 


For full particulars address A N | M A ie R E S E U E i EA G U E 


The Animal Rescue League 51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. STREET Hancock 9170 9:30 a. m. to5 p. m., daily 
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The Animal Rescue Leasue 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 eg . ‘ i 
Eas with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station for Small 
Animals and Educational Dept. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1927 
We received and cared for: 


Cats 9.000. We SS = 
Dogs’. ees | Sas Sn ee se 
Horses WES a” 8 Re, Sen en 775 
Birds". °° 25 S¥8F one ee eee ee 287 
Miscellaneous small animals . . . . 60 
94,513 

Number of horses given vacations . .. . 18 
Copies of humane literature distributed . 99,839 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 29 years 


DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY Bh, 9 GS Edy RAN © RAPT G Ee Bee © hee, a ie rs Pen 17 LAMBERT AVENUE 
NortH Enp, INpustriaL ScHooL . . . . . ~~. +. ~~. 39 NortH BENNET STREET 
SOUTH END orc och stuns! | p2nve ume patna one) hegemony YO0 (NORTHAMPTONDST eae a 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HousE ee ae ae 79 MoorE STREET 
DEDHAM. . .. . . . . . .... Ping RipGe Home or Rest For Horses 
MEDFIELD... .. .°. .. . .  BARTLETT-ANGELL HoME FoR ANIMALS 
BastsBOsTON nS wt a Ee ee ea to ee ee 
West LYNN (oie) SP A Vee 20 gy Bde 1 - ee eeN  rNemer ne 
CHELSEA. 00g). oS tee, 3 A a eee ob oo Ce Sbrourtaereer: 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, bequests 


and members, which are greatly needed. 
RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


